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SCENES OF JOY AND WOE. 



BY EVAN RHYSE. 



I am conscious of affecting thoughts 

And dear remembranoes, whose presence soothes 

Or elevates the mind, intent to weigh 

The good and evil of our mortal state. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Bow different arc the circiimstanccs of life ; how 
tried tlie Etenea that are daily oucurriug un 
le great stage of human action ! Were the tiir- 
a for a moment raised — were the organ of eight 
andered capable of takiog in a full view of this 
1 its outline and minuti^, the prospect 
uld be truly overwhelming! Tbe metropolises 
rope — those great marts of merchandise — 
mighty hives of humanity, with their ever- 
l population, driven to and iro like the 
BBtleas ocean waters ;" the eastern deserts and 
. with their untrodden sands and 
i woods — an uninhabited world, save by 
rts of prey, whose only employment is to 
it and devour each other; tbe gorgeous gar- 
is of the south, precocious of fruit and flowers, 
1 diffuse in beauty, smiling in the lif^ht of a 
lUliant meridian, and canopied nitb a sky of 
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unHhadeJ glory ; the freezing realms of the nortfa^ 
witb their snowy mountains and icy wastes, where 
life and beauty arc buried nnder the cold shroud 
of a perpetual winter; the calm, silent ocean, 
smooth, waveless, pictorial, lit by the declining 
light of a aummor evening, witb viaiona of love- 
lineaa portrayed on its tranquil bosom ; the tem- 
pest-scene in all tliB fulness of ita terrific sub- 
limity ; the dark waters of the deep illumined by 
the firoa of heaven ; the astounding roar of the 
iieavy billowa breaking down on the rocky beach, 
and seeming to be echoed in tlie clouds by the in- 
cessant wiling of the thunder ; the thick foam 
torn from the breaker^ crest and propelled high 
into tlio air to raoet the descending rain, rushing 
down in torrents to join its native element. Such 
would be the objects moat likely, at firat, to at- 
tract our attention, but, on a second survey, scenes 
of a more minute kind would engage our notice. 
In one place we should look upon a happy scene 
of rural festivity — an assemblage of youth and 
beauty laughing in the para atmosphere of a 
summer evening, with eyes sparkling like stars in 
a moonless sky, their joyful glance speaking of 
an atmosphere within, bright and unsullied as 
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Hie ambient air ; in another we should behold the 
^orks of depravity and ein, accompanied by an 
accumulatioD of attendant miseries — the beings 
met there, once innocent in look, and poaseasors of 
internal hlessinga which, if improved, might have 
led them into happiness and truth, have foUowed 
the paths of iniquity till every good thoMght lias 
gradually evaporated from the hardened soil tif 
their evil hearts, to sink like dew-drops on some 
broken spirit, open and ready to receive them. In 
this house the rooms are crowded with the mirth- 
ful and gay, spending the evening in all manner 
of festivity, surrounded by every luxury that art 
can extract from nature, and yet heaving the fre- 
(jnent sigh of discontentment and unsatiated de- 
sire : in a neighbouring mansion lies an Invalid on 
a bed of suffering, turning and rolliug in search of 
that rest which is nowhere to ho found, and a 
lonely watcher glides slowly from room to room, 
whose hent and anxious form is scarcely visible 
to the dim light which a single taper casts around. 
Here, in this loTely arbonr, where the moon- 
beams mingle with the shade — a transparent 
sliower! — a young virgin kneels in solitude, ab- 
sorbed in inward prayer and devotion, while the 
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cunscious glances of lier tieingfe unmottality 
emanate from her apirit-lit eye i there, in yonder 
gloomy highway lurks the assftsain, creeping on- 
ward, knife in hand, witli eye and ear widely ex- 
panded to catch the most distant trace of hia 
prey, while, at the same time, he carries on an in- 
ward warfare, a, wild inhnman strife, against the 
redeeming dictates of conscience, whereby the 
latest accents of that warning voice may he 
quenched for ever. But the minutiie of this uni- 
vorsal scene is endless. 

Extensive and wonderful as such a knowledge 
of the affairs of the external or natural world 
would undoubtedly be, an insight into those of 
the internal or spiritual world would be much 
more so. Were we enabled to view the hearts 
of men, and provided with a comprehenaioo of 
the myriad thonghts that are every moment 
brought into existence, numerous and indefinable 
aa the atoms that glitter in the sunbeam, we 
should be still more astonished and bewildered 
than when viewing the mighty drama of the 
universe. 

In tJie following " scene " or story we have told 
a tale of external things, but we trust that the 
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acidents and descriptiona there introduced may 
A Bach as to correspond to osd open up some of 
the more interior feeliiiga of the mind ; and that, 
also, in this, or in some of tho other scenes that 
are intended to compose this series, actions may 
S met with worthy of being imitated in real life, 

■ thoughts suggested such aa to elevate the soul 
e the littlcneaa of mere worldly giatificatio: 

the sphere of spiritual delights, whose source:] 
i infinite and inexhaustible. The title, " 8cena»* 

■ Joy and Woe," which we have chosen for the 
> papera, is very generic, and admits of 

ery variety of description. As wliite and black 
e the two extreme shades of colouring, of which 
9 other hues are but modifications and iuterme- 
co joy and woe the two extreme shades 
It moral feeling, of the mingled elements of winch 

1 produced other shades and states of endless 
iriety. Tlma there is no restriction in the 

pellation " scenes of joy and woo," for under 
^t head may he ranged all the various tints and 
blonrings to which human life is subject — the 
yful, the melancholy, the ludicrous, the sublime. 
I It ia only necessary to add, that these papera 
intended to be published in small volumes 
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such as the present, and to appear annually or 
oftener according to the reception of this first 
" scene," which is merely experimental. In the 
mean time, I bid the reader farewell. 

Evan Rhyse. 

CLirF-VEBDAMTy Deo,, 1841, 
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" MyBtarj of mjsleries, 
Faintl; smiling AOeline, 
Scarce of eartb, nor alt di' 

Nor unhtipp; nor at res' 



*'Tis past, and 1 am once more hen-. How 
jplearly I remember the day when last I stood 
I thU shore, looking back on a scene ol' 
blighted hopes and withered joys, and for- 
ward, with something like expectation, to a 
new world. 1 have tried that world. I have 
sfijourned in the land of the stranger. 1 
have wandered amid scenes where my heart 
could find nothing to awaken its sympathies. 
That interval is past, and I am once more 
here. There are the same fields on which I 
have so often gazed in distant time, and even 
now the summer sunbeams are shining on 
them, as in vanished days, with the same sad, 
vet tranquil smileof nature's holy melancholy. 
There are the same rocks on which I have so 
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often reclined, listening to the munnuring 
waters, and weeping and jwaying in solitude ; 
and there, too, are the same gentle hills on 
whose green declivities I once Bported In all 
the freshness and fulness of a first and early 
love. But what, now, have those objects to 
give me ? Only a remembrance ; and yet I 
love them still — only a dim, faint, dream of 
joys that are gone for ever." 

These words, or rather thoughts, are those 
of a stranger — a gentleman not yet beyond 
the term of youth — newly arrived from foreign 
parts, and about to put up for the present at 
a village iun, on the shore of one of the Scot- 
tish estuaries ; and wliile he is thus employed, 
we shall take the opportunity of briefly men- 
tioning the peculiar circumstances that at- 
tached to him, for fie purpose of giviug the 
reader a more lively participation in the scene 
that follows. 

Edward Ualdane, (for such was the name 
of the stranger,) was a being of peculiar 
feelings and endowments. From very infancy 
it had been given him to think diiferently 
from mankind in general. If, indeed, there 
were aught of originality or of eccentricity 
in his character, the circumstances of his 
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lildhood were such as to lead to an early 

id precocious development of such qualities. 

!n boyhood, Edward had not been permitted 

enter any public seminary ; the rudiments 

hia education were received wholly by 

?ans of private tuition. He was an only 

iid, and accustomed even from infancy 

the society of men. The light of life's 

morning was poured in on his soul tlirough 

a medium which gave it the colouring of 

advanced day. The sun rose quickly 

'but not brightly, — the morning was clouded, 

the spring was darkened, as it Here, with the 

mists of autumn ; and as the beams of that 

rising sun, whose course was not to be stayeil, 

struggled to come forth from the amhient 

gloom, an air of somhrencss and of prophetic 

meaning was shed on every object over which 

broke the dim light of that mysterious dawn. 

Were it not for the revelation of Heaven, 

\vhat a mystery wore man ! From the cradle 

to the grave one mighty enigma ! How my^ 

tenons, also, every object that attracts hh 

eye, and every feeling that sways his miiid. 

Its he travels onward on liis irretraceable path 

■life, love, beauty, what are these ? Wheie 

their birth-place, and where their bourne? 
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We liye, and within ( 



spirit 1 



feel all joy and all Borrow — we can '* weep 



«with 



with those who weep" — we can " rejoicew 
those who rejoice" — we can lull ourselves to 
rest in the enjoyrnent of the present hour, or 
linger over the memories of the past, or ex- 
plore on the wings of hope, that prophet of 
the heart, the wonders of an unreveaJed fu- 
ture — we can retire at times from the outward 
world by which we are in this life surrounded, 
and seclude ourselves in a world within, which 
latter is a world of woe or of glory, accord- 
ing to the nature of that foundation, whether 
it be of sand or of rock, on which we have 
reared it — we can open our spirits from 
above, and the soul is filled with the light 
of heaven, or from beneath, and become reci- 
pients of the darkness of hell ; all this we 
can do as of ourselves, though not in reality of 
ourselves ; for the power is the gift of the 
Lord. We love, and thus we doubly live — 
we rejoice not only in our own being, but also 
in the being of another — for every blessing 
we feel ourselves coijscious of receiving from 
the Father of all mercies, we have a blessing 
to endeavour to bestow on a fellow-creature, 
we wish to share every enjoyment with the be- 
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loved one, for then only is the enjoyment full 
— we desire to see our heart's own, cheered by 
the same hopes, influenced by the same love, 
purified by the same holiness which we our- 
Belves have experienced ; and if, in the dear 
one's presence, we speak the poetry of our soul 
In vain, we deeply grieve, for then we know 
there is yet a gulf between us ; we wish 
not to be superior to the object of our affection, 
we wish that object to be superior to ua — we 
carry a perpetual vacuum in our hearts, which 
that presence alone can fill — we experience 
an unbounded thirst which yet is fully grati- 
fied, so long as there is a kindred spirit to re- 
turn U3 smile for smile, an atmosphere of 
purity for a home, and a God of love whom 
we are permitted to adore, and in whom we 
"move and have our being" eternally-. We 
ifcehold, and our gaze is met by the face of 
beauty — the wonders of the universe are dis- 
played before us, and of those wonders beauty 
is perhaps the chief — we turn our eyes fi'om 
the flowers of earth to the stars of heaven, and 
from the oppressive glory of a summer sky, 
to the calmness of the pictorial ocean — quickly 
wanders our gaze from vale to hill, and from 
ill to vale, till at length it rests on the human 
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flower, the being created in the image of his 
Maker, and as we view that being just emerg- 
ing from budding childhood into full blown 
glory, tliere we see a concentration of all love- 
liness, an image of all love, and in the depth 
of our wonderment we exclaim — " Great and 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty; just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of saints. Who shall not fear thee, O 
Lord, and glorify thy name ?" 

In his religion, too, Edward Haldane differ- 
ed much from the generality of the professed 
Christians of his day, and especially from those 
of his own age. Though he revered his Jn- 
structorsibe did not blindly follow the opinions 
of others. He thought for himself. He felt 
there must be something deeper and more 
spiritual in religion, and in the bible, than is 
generally believed, and he could not submit his 
mind to the narrowness of sectarian prejudice. 
Ore thing that tended greatly not only to open 
his mind on religious subjects, but to endue 
him with an elevated and refined philosophy, 
was an early perusal of a considerable portion 
of the writings of the illustrious Swedenborg. 
The knowledge that a new church was fonning 
in the world, founded on the doctrines those 
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writings contain, and whose tenets he had 
, often heard spoken against, by persons who 
did not understand them, had no power to 
prevent I'im from studying the works of a su- 
perlatiyc scholar, and the most spirituaily- 
minded man the world has ever known. An 
early insight into tbe general principles of the 
science of phrenology, had also much influence 
in showing him the vast efforts the human 
mind might be rendered capable of, by a pro- 
per cultivation of its various powers. 

Haldane's youth was altogether of an un- 
common character. Outwardly, indeed, there 
had not been, till of late years, many unwont- 
ed protuberances on his path, but there was 
that within him which lent a strange colour- 

king to cireumstances, which in themselves 
seemed nothing more than the most ordinary 
occurrences of life. It may easily be supposed 
that in such a soul love was omnipotent, and 
that, when an earthly object was found fitted 
to call forth a manifestation of that indwelling 
holiness, all other joys, all other cares, all 
other interests, would be absorbed in that one 
passion. In very early youth, Haldane did 
find such an object, namely. Miss Eliza Med- 
, daughter to Mr. Medwyn of Chu'ch- 
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vale, a rich merchant, ivho had retired from 
the fever of mercantile affairs, to enjoy the 
seclusion of his beautiful domain ; and often 
through the winding avenues and shady- 
groves of that lovely retreat did Haldaiie 
stray with the amiable object of his ^ncere 
affection. This intimacy continued for several 
years, and yet Haldane never ventured to speak 
of love. The terms of increasing friendship, 
however, with which the fiimily regarded him, 
had almost iixed his resolution to make known 
his feelings, when Misa Medwyn was seized 
with a severe illness, which terminated in her 
death. 

Haldane followed his first love to the 
grave, and still his visits to Churchvale were 
continued. It was now his only consolation 
to visit the places she had loved, and to be in 
the company of those who had known the de- 
parted. The household at Churchvale consist- 
ed of Mr. and Mrs. Medwyn, and Jessie their 
younger and now their only daughter, who 
was, as yet, but a child; one son they had, their 
first-bom, but he, being In the army, was sel- 
dom aninmate of the family mansion. Jessie 
Medwyn was a beautiful child, and long had 
' Haldane loved her with an ahnost paternal 
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love. Had Eiiza lived and become his 
I wife, Jessie would have dwelt with them 
and blest them with her pure joy, — till some 
other flower arose to supply her place ! — and 
sometimes a strange thought passed over 
Haldane's mind — *' Was it possible he could 
love his own cliild better ?" In one sense, 
Jessie was indeed his child, and in a sense 
I biglily exalted ; she was his spiritual child — 
I he had been a worker under God in the crea- 
tion of her soul, and to him she owed those 
peculiar refinements she possessed so abun- 
dantly, and which placed her so far above most 
other children of her own age. There is a 
spiritual relationship, as well as a natural re- 
lationship ; the latter ceases with the present 
life, but the other is eternal. After Miss 
I Medwyn's death, Haldane's affection for the 
f 'Kttle Jessie seemed even to increase, and, at 
the same time, to become somewhat changed 
in its character. Often while he gazed upon 
her, the semblance of deep thought becamu 
visible in his aspect, and, although none 
I spoke, many there were who wondered how 
Vk was possible he could take 9omuchinterest_ 
Ibi a child. For many days subsequent to 
l<|fa&t melancholy event which had wrought so 
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great a change at Churchvale, Haldane and 
Jessie were incapacitated for tliose glad sports 
in which they had been accustomed to share. 
In time, however, although the departed was 
never forgotten, they ceased to weep and to 
sigh, and once more smiled and gamboled in 
the Hummer sun ; for they knew that Elisa 
was happy in heaven. 

About a year after the departure of Miss 
Medwyn, Haldane's life was again changed 
by the death of his only remaining parent, an 
aged father whose worldly affairs had, of late, 
Ijecome much confused, and, a sequestration 
taking place immediately subsequent to his 
decease, bis son was left utterly portionless. 
E<lward might have lived long enough at 
Churchvale, for the Medwyns loved him; 
Imt he was young — he wished to do some- 
thing for himself, and, finally, he determined 
to seek his fortune on some distant shore. 
At length the day arrived on which Edward 
Haldane was to leave hia native land — that 
land round which every past recollection, the 
sweetest and the saddest, were inseparably 
wreathed. The Medwyns accompanied him 
to the place of embarkation, a fine bay, some 
miles out of port, where the ship lay waiting 
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t the wind. Jessie was now in her eleventh 
bear, and a very tall girl of her age; she 
'■looked sad that day, and seemed to feel her 
loss, although she spoke not, in the departure 
of her friend. He had been more than a 
brother to her — perhaps no intercourse with 
one so young; had ever been so like the in- 
tercourse of love. And how felt Haldane ? 
s the day of his departure from all the 
iT scenes of his youth, and from that young 
L beautiful girl who seemed the spirit of 
the whole. All the departed charms of the 
lost Kliza, seemed now beginning to revive 
in Jessie, who bore a remarkable likeness to 
her, and to become blended with certain ad- 
ditional attractions more wonderful and more 
inespiicable still ; for Jessie Medwyn Mas 
indeed a lovely child, replete with that inde- 
finable grace and beatitude which one would 
suppose too pure and too heavenly ever to 
fade away. Such outward beauty, however, 
isbut emblematical of the realloveliness of the 
spirit ; and emblems are in time, while reali- 
ties are in eternity. When they reached the 
|»ea-side, a breeze was iHsible on the water, 
Hd the vessel was just preparing to get under 
Hgb. A boat was soon procured to take 
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Hoidane On board, and but one mament re- 
mained to bid adieu to hia beloved friends — for 
many yi^ars at least, if not for ever. He first 
sbook hands with Mr. and Mrs. Medwyn, 
and then, coming to Jessie, he said — " Be 
good, Jesnie, and you will be happy ; think 
of me sometimes — I will never forget you" 
— kissed her, and departed. 

Haldane stood on the deck of the ship, and 
looked once more on his forsaken land. There 
was a slight shower — Jessie had left the car- 
riage, and was standing, with some other 
people, beneath the side of a vessel that was 
there repairing ; the smi shone beauteously 
around her through the sparkling rain. For 
a moment, Haldane turned round to view the 
aspect of the heavens. A heavy sound was 
heard, and a fearful cry. He looked back on 
the Boene of love. The props of the vessel 
on shore had given way, and many human 
, beings lay mangled beneath Its deadly pres- 
sure. Jessie had stood next the keel ! Hal- 
dane did not faint — he could weep ; he sought 
out the berth allotted to him in the ship, and 
threw himself on the bed in unutterable de- 
spair. 

" Heavens 1 have I slept ? If 1 have not 
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lept, I have at least been for some boure 
incongcioiLS, for now a faint twilight is shed 
arouiii), and I know not whether it is night or 
morning." He lay still in silence, and that 
melanchaly light lingered long, as if it would 
never change. At length, however, it began 
to fade, and was soon lost in ambient dark- 
ness. So he knew it was night, and not mom- 
ing,and thus flowed on his melancholy thought. 
" Oh, earth I what a night ? I have left my 
childhood's home for the first time, and she 
who was to have been the ' loved regret,' I 
left behind, and the joy of my returning, is 
dead, irrecoverably dead, and buried in her 
biown pure life-blood on that dreadful shore. 

' Fair form, young spirit, morning -»lsion (led ;' 
Land art thou really gone, and, shall these lone 
■ Erms no more clasp thee ? But I saw her not 
lin death I Grant, O Lord, that I may yet see 
Plier upon earth ! Thou knowest this prayer is 
liiom my heart, and not expressed in words 
B'only, therefore 1 confidently trust thou wilt 
Tgraciously hear it. All things are possible 
with thee. I believe, O Lord, that if it were 
Sby will, this joy ivould yet be reserved for 
But what do I ask ? Am I worthy of 



sucli an inlerposilion of thy providence ? No. 
And it is well with Jessie — she is now with 
her who was once her ^ster in the flesh, anti 
with all the holy angels in heaven. Oh I 
could I see her in lier glory I But mortal eyes 
shall never behold such a sight. The real 
spiritual sight of man is never opened till 
after the aoul has left its earthly tabernacle, 
except on extraordinary occasions, when the 
Lord permits this wonder for the sake of his 
Church on earth." 

Thus flowed on hia meditations in the 
^loom of night — liisfirBt night at sea! When 
he called to mind the awful moment when last 
lie beheld his native shores, he could not shed 
a tear; his feelings were frozen by despair; 
Lis heart would not break, and he felt how 
true it is that " the dreadful inspiration 
agony kindles, supports nature while it con- 
sumes it ;" but when his soul went back into 
the far and beautiful past, and recalled those 
evenings of placid joy that once were all his 
own, his heart was lightened for a moment, 
as if such times might be again ; and liis tears 
flowed freely when reflecting on that form 
and that face once so full of life, and those 
eyes in which the soul was once so visible. 
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" Fairer and brighter far to hhn whose youth 
they charmed and illumined, than any eyes ihat 
shall ever more gaze on the flowers of earth, or 
the stars of heaven." But at length exhausted 
nature sank into repose, and then strange 
flashed across his soul. First, he beheld 
scene of indescribable anguish — the father 
id mother alone on a desolate shore, bending 
over the cold dost of their once happy child. 
Next, he ima^ned that he stood gazing up 
info heaven, and beheld, in middle air, the 
(irit of Jessie Medwyn soaring upward, amid 
cloud of angels, a. glorious being, and yet 
the exact form of her material body that 
was now rotting in the earth, which had once 
been an emblem, and a beautiful emblem too, 
of her immortal soul. On raising his eyes 
atill higher, he beheld an atmosphere of light 
that seemed to increase even to infinity, and 
as the spirits continued rising, they became 
more and more iiradiant, till his weak sight 
could follow them no further, and tight too 
itense became darkness. Lastly, he found 
tself in the wooded avenues of Churcli- 
', and saw Jessie as happy as ever In her 
'n earthly, but beautiful home : she knelt 
iwn to pray, and seemed to pronounce, with 
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deep feeling, these holy words : — " O Lord 
God my Saviour I Thee will 1 praise for 
evermore, — Amen." 

Morning came at last, and the crew of that 
ship opened their eyes on the western ocean. 
The wind had sprung up briskly during the 
night, and the British shores were quickly re- 
ceding from their view. Haldane went on 
deck, and beheld that refulgent mass of waters 
sparkling beneath the splendid beams of the 
newly risen snn. But to him it was a dead 
sea — his heart gave no response to its ani- 
mating glory — the dimness of age had come 
upon him in his youth, for the love of his 
spirit had no longer a dwelling upon earth. 
Haldane continued to sit in hts heart's soli- 
tude, gazing on the vanishing shores and 
distant mountMns, which were coloured so- 
lemnly by the hues of the winter sun, and 
more solemnly still, by the thoughts that were 
crowding onhis mind — theshadows of the irre- 
vocable past. The noise and bustle so gen- 
eral on board ship, affected Haldane little more 
than the murmuring of the waves that gently 
washed the vessel's side. He had entered 
into conversation vrith no one since he came 
on board. He took no part in the scene 
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irountt him ; he was living in a world of his 
■a region of intense and absorbing mel- 
ancholy. 

When the sun was set, he went iiito the 
cabin and lay down on one of the seats in it 
&t of deep despondency, but, by and by, 
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He began to review all the delights of his 
past life. He felt thankful for them, and be- 
lieved that He who had given him so much 
already, would " never leave him nor forsake 
him," and that something of joy was yet in 
store for future years. His thoughts went 
back to the days of his first love, and he ask- 
ed himself, " Why should I be so deeply 
grieved for the loss of Jessie ? Was not the 
death of her sister a still severer stroke ?" He 
had loved the latter as his own bride, and then' 
was no one left to supply her place ; but the 
love of Jessie was a more abstract feeling — 
a delight, thougli far higher, such as the 
heart experiences when a rose of summer is 
presented before our eyes in aU the fulness of 
ita deep mysterious beauty. Her he loved 
iakc of her innocent childhood and 
loveliness^ iind that ineffable and in- 
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definable something-, " not of this world," that 
ftoHted round her as a sphere of loveliness. 
'I'his night Haldane took no note of time — 
chiinges of state were the only measurement 
lie recognised, so utterly abstracted was hie 
mind from the outward objects of this terres- 
triul universe; and gradually this distinL-tion 
hfeame more complete, till at length actual 
slumber closed the mental sufferings of that 
too sorrowful night. 

The vessel for some weeks proceeded swiftly 
and safely on her course, but, before reaching 
her destination, she became a total wreck. 
Haldane narrowly escaped a watery grave — 
it was believed he had perished^bis name 
was enrolled in the list of the sufferers — the 
news quickly reached Britain, and it became 
known at Churcbvale, aod many jilaces be- 
side, that lildward Haldane was no more. As 
for Haldane, late events had quite paralyzed 
his heart — he had no desire to carry on a 
correspondence even with the parents of the 
departed virgins, and thus all communion 
with his native land totally ceased. 



And DOW the wanderer is returned, and the 
remembrance of the past has not yet faded 
from his mind. During the six years of his 
sojourn in that far land, he bad risen from 
jioverty to wealth, from obscunty to many 
honours; but at every new accession, a piaa- 
ful thought pierced his heart, " Gone, are 
the loved ones my prosperity might have 
[ blessed." Often, too, in that far land temp- 
tation came upon him in many forma, to bow 
him to the dust ; but he did not grievously 
■, for with every tiial there seemed to min- 
gle, as it were, a voice from his once happy 
home, whispering—" Remember tlie past, 
I holy, and thou shalt yet gaze in joy on 
the scenes of former days; for there the spirits 
of the departed still hover, to brighten the 
hues of thy path, and to shed down blessings 
unseen, but not unfelt, on thy bruised bouL" 
Strangely, in his case, did time reverse her 
law, for, instead of fading from him, those re- 
membered joys shone brighter with every pas- 
sing year. " From what," thought he, " is 
[ that radiance reflected? What magnet is there 
I in that far away home to which my soul thus 
1 strongly gravitates ? There are, indeed, the 
I dear places where I have strayed so often 
with the first, and wil/i the lust, and these I 
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that which nature assumes when the bright 
atmosphere of a summer evening is darkened 
by the shadow of the thunder- cloud. He 
was approaching the central point of the 
scene of the happiest period of his past exist- 
ence — shortly it would break on his view in 
all its tranquil yet magnificent loveliness — hut 
where were now the spirits that once eulight- 
eiied it, and whose presence laid the master- 
charm on every inferior manifestation of 
beauty ? In every nook or alloy, as he 
passed along, he found some dear association, 
some still unfaded recollection of the past, 
though now daikly saddened, like the aspect 
of the garlands that still hang around the fes- 
tive ball when the hour of festivity has passed 
away. It was a beautiful evening. The 
pure foliage of early summer was richly illu- 
mined by the reflected glory of the western 
heavens, and the elements were solemnly still. 
There was no cloud on the horizon save the 
light wane-cloud, that waved its thin banner 
in the far west, like a pure symbol of peace 
and love, and although the sun had already 
left the eyes of men, the upper air was still 
clothed with the effulgence of his beams, 
As Haldane drew near the summit of that 
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I gi>ntlo clovntioii from wliicli he was once 
moru to behold tho mansion of Churchvale, 
with it« luljncont grounds, he lingerefl a mo- 
ment til nrningc his thoughts, as if he were 
nhout to hiivc nn interview with some beloved 
and lon^ lost friend: and as, at length, he 
Bti>p))i>d iicnis!) the brow of that hill, and the 
scene of hi« former joy came full into view — 
atill NO uneliangi'd, stilt so familiar — his soul 
waH fillvd with n glorious, yet all indefinite 
f{Uiih of Juyoii«( hope, and as he gazed around 
him lie f.teiiumed — "No, it cannot be — the 
future is not all udult blank, an eippty void — 
tliore is Romethiug of happiness yet amid its 
hidden wonders." The scene which this ele- 
vation affbnls, is one of great extent, and of 
much and varied beauty — hill and dale are 
finely bound together by the undulating 
woods that are spread along their surface, 
while on one side a chain of dark lofty moun- 
tains, and on the other, that broad majestic 
estuary form well defined boundaries to the 
lamlscupe. Cliurchvale lay at a considerable 
distance from this point, but the eye of him 
who now gazed upon the scene, could very 
easily distinguish it from the other villas that 
were scattered around. The scene was truly 
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iuttfui; yet to the present beholder it wore 
aspect of deep sadness, which alt the love- 
less of that early suoimer's twilight could 
ipitte. "But," thought he, "as events 
lat while passing seem dark as the clouds 
of night, often, when past, appear irradiant 
and glorious in the light of heaven, so may 
this very melancholy that now hangs so 
heavily over my path, lead to future benefits, 
and happiness may yet revisit this broken 
spirit from a quarter whence it is least expect- 
ed." Haldane now quickened his pace, and 
aa he proceeded onward to Churobvale, his 
steps were arrested by the voices of children — 
a sound which had always been sweet music 
tt> bis ear. and he could not resist it, even in 
that hour. The children were within an en- 
uclosure, surrounding a small cottage that stood 
lelose by the road side ; and, listening a few 
'Moments, Haldane overheard the following 
dialogue: — 

" Margaret, why are you so very happy ?" 

'* The angel of the vale has been here, Mary, 

and you know she makes every body happy ; 

but she said one strange thing to me to-day, 

lal I cannot forget — ' You will yet be like 

Margaret,' she said, ' in all save Me woe 
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— be goodj and you will receive a great bles- 
sing.' " " And did you not know what she 
( meant, Margaret ?" "I had my own thoughts 
—but come in, it is tea-time." " Tea-time !" 
' Yes, we have oar tea-time now, Mary." 
HalJane passed on, but resolved to inquire 
\ some other time who was called " the angel 
of the vale." When he had left his native 
country, there was no such name current in 
theneighbourhood. "Doubtless," thoughthe, 
"it must be some young person, then but a 
child,whohas now become famous for her gomi- 
ness to the poor, and her deeds of charity." 

Aa Haldane was meditating on what lie 
had just heard, he was met and accosted by 
rentleman, with whom, in former times, he 
had been very intimate ; he was one also to 
whom he was formerly in the liabit of being 
very communicative oti all subjects, excepting 
I the history of his love, for this Haldane liad 
I always viewed as too sacred and too holy a 
I subject to be made use of in common conver- 
sation. But now when all was over, and 
there was no longer a being on earth that 
could be the object of his soul's affection, he 
delighted to ease his heart by pouring forth a 
I confession of bis long cherished and unfor- 
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tonate love. And when, by giving an ac- 
count of his CEcape from a watery grave, he 
had fully satisfied his fiiend that, as for him- 
self, he was still ill the body, Haldaae pro- 
ceeded as follows:—" You kEcw of my in- 
timacy with the Medwyiis of Churchvale — 
you have frequently met me, if not with Miss 
Medwyn, with her sister, Jessie ; and 1 re- 
member you once expressed surprise at seeing 
me spend so much of my time in the company 
of a child. Indeed many people wondered at 
this, for they could not imagine that, when 
Miss Medwyn was dead, my affeclions could 
be transferred to one so young. Did I love 
Jessie ? Yes, I had always loved that bud- 
ding flower ; and, when Miss Medwyn was 
no more, she became the sole earthly object 
of ray heart's affection. But do uot mis- 
understand me when I speak of love ; had 
Jessie supplied the place of her sister? No, 
certainly uot ; Eliza waa a woman, but Jessie 
was a child. My love for Jessie was the love 
of the beauty of youth and innocence, and 
Lpeace for its own salie, and, at length, I he- 
[gan to spiritualize that love, viewing Jessie 
the emblem of goochiess ; and the more 
iteusely I loved her, my mind was the far- 
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ther weaned from evil, and the less open to 
temptation. You cannot imagine how strong 
a feeling that love became. I always liked 
little girls, and Jessie was the one I saw 
oftenest, and knew best. I felt, at this time, 
that I could not have married, were the fairest 
and richest of the daughters of men to love 
me. My whole heart was Jessie's, and to 
marry without love would be sinful. Single, 
therefore, I was forced to remain ; I could not 
marry Jessie, I could not love another. Did 
my love for the departed not still endure? Yes, 
but it was now the love of a mortal for an 
immortal^the love of a man upon earth for 
an angeJ in heaven. It seemed unaccount- 
able even to myself, and you will scarcely 
credit it, that the love I felt for that child 
became at length the most intense I had ever 
experienced, producing in my heart alternate 
feelings of pain and delight that were almost 
insufferable. Ineffable joys are sometimes 
permitted to visit us on earth, lo let US know 
we are more than mortal — that we are re- 
cipients of eternal glory, and have a soul 
fitted for eternity ; and such were tiie feelings 
that pure love often inspired. My love for 
Jessie was known only to myself; at least, it 
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tad never been revealed in words. I knew 
; could understand it, and I could not 
liave home to hear it ridiculed. I have not 
found any thing in the realms of liction or of 
poetry descriptive of feelings in the least de- 
gree approaching those I experienced at that 
time, except the addre^ to lanthe, in the 
, dedication of ' Childe Harol({ ;' and espe- 

■ dally the following passage : — 
'Obi let that pje vchicb. wild as the Ouzelle's, 
Jion brightly bold or beButifall; shy, 
;' Wins as il wanders, dazzles where it dwells, 

Glsnco o'er this page, nor to my verse deny 
That amile for wiiicb mj breast niigbt Tuioly sigh. 

Could I to thee be ever more than friend : 
This much, dear maid, accord, nor question why 
To one 90 young my strain 1 would commend. 
But bid me wilh my wreatb one matchless lily blend.' 

"Jessie Medwyn was a strange child. In 
some things she was indeed a child, but in 
others a worn an — andawomantooof more than 
ordinary endowments. With Jessie I could 
carry on a more intelligent conversation, than 

Iwitli almost any young lady I then knew. 
31uB was not prejudice. — the fact was certain 
•Jt was self-evident. Her observation was 
■Bute, and, althougb she could know nothing 
^ those early years of the power of the a&ec- 



Ihm* of the hoort, well sh« knew 1 loredher 
WHM ihaii, (tl l«'iwli ally other child. It »aa 
(iiiilly tliU kunwliilif^ that made her so caie- 
hil imnlnil iwiiijj frewioin* with mc. GhUilien 
lit Kt'iii<nil iiM> mnra than ordinary freedom 
trllli th>»i< will) l»vc tliem, but Jessie received 
l)ii> nllt'iilliitia I ohnwed her, wilh as much 
«pui»lil|t t'lil'liK'iM. iM if Kho were a young latJy 
Ht lit 111" n Itriilc. I could not bear her sliff- 
itMii I »t«)ii'tl liiT to lie free and urisopbisti- 
V*^\ M* A I'htlili itiiil lor ihix end I was obliged 
ht \iV vwry twivful linw I livliavcd towards her, 
Mint K«twi>lflll)' 111 w>in|Hmy, frequently disguis- 
iltf my Hrt'eclliiii for litT altogether, and 
tini)uMVi>iii'li<tt 111 |><iy more Htti.>[itiDii to other 
) litmu iMiKM wliiii-hitiiri'il to Im present. She 
lll^iili ndilroMod lu-r iliftcomae to me, and made 
(tva willi mtt, whrii 1 uliowcd lier least atten- 
lliilti iiiid I liolltivoH thnt she secretly liked 
)Uy i<niii|iniiyi for I (iflcn succeeded in engag- 
ing h»r Inli'reHt In c<inver«ntion. I said that 
Jini)il» htiil (WHHttd III weep for her sister, and 
lliiit all hi'T former livelinuss had returned; 
hill it wiw only Honictimes no, — occasionally 
muo 11 013 lion It of tlio departed would come 
liuwurl'illly over her young and tender heart. 
Her life HUitmod n series of alternate light and 
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slia<ie,8ometimesbrighteiiiiigmto the sunshine 
of open day.andsometimesdeepening into the 
hues of (ieacending night. Jessie had a feeling 
heart to shed tears for her loss, but she had 
also religion to waft them away again with the 
smiles of christian hope, I now saw more of 
Jessie than I had seen at any former period. 
We became so very intimate, and were so 
often together, while living in the same house. 
As I said before, Jessie was naturally of so 
very modest and retiring a disposition^^ that 
it was with great difficulty I coidd prevail on 
her, at any time, to use that degree of free- 
dom with me, which one so intimate in t!ie 
family might have expected from so young a 
girl. But this disposition of hers was cer- 
tainly calculated to increase my love, and 
every successful attempt 1 made to draw her 
out, yielded me deep delight. 

"The happy work to which my leisure hour* 
were devoted during that summer, and espe- 
dally while residing at Churchvale, was the 
improvement of that dear child's mind,— the 
creation of her soul. For man has the power 
of creating souls, — that is, of bending the 
influeaces into the image of it» 
it when man is engaged in this 
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holy work, it is not man that works, but the 
Spirit of God, which is in him. Thus when 
an earthly father instructs his children, he 
represents the Lord, from whom cometh all 
knowledge, and ought to be held in rever- 
onco, in consequence of such representation. 
And how faif^hly is the Christian rewarded, 
when he behohU the fruit of his labours be- 
){innin^ tn iippeur — the glorious fruit of the 
ii|)irit 1 — and soos when his task is done, — 
' tli>w muoh holier bonulj now 
Ll|[bta tho young human being's brow.' 
" It was indeed a great joy to me to be Jes- 
«io Mwiwyn'a teacher, and especially when, 
at ]on){th, I saw she began to pay attention 
to my inNtruclions. I endeavoured to instil 
Into her all norts of information suited to her 
yoiiHK mind, hut principally to touch her 
iienrt with ' ihii boauty nf holiness.' For 
tllU nuA I ((unrded every influence, trying to 
iimltn all tliluKO contribuiary to my purpose. 
I'eiipli', In K'"'*''"') ■^1" not Hufficientiy careful 
Imiw thny aer niiil NpeaU in the presence of 
nblldri'ii 1 ihfy umnn not to he aware that the 
lfniwiii|{ mind In i^Hally impressed, and that 
wIlHt In Ifiibilwil III i^uriy youth, it is difficult 
til RiTur yoiirii |a eruillciKf. In the evenings, 
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JesBieand [oflcnamusedourselvesfor hours by 
reading some interesting book, wbicb I always 
took care should be of such a quality as to 
impress the heart with feelings of goodness 
and of love. At other times, we played at 
some little game sufficiently amusing for a 
girl of Jesde's years, and her presence was 
enough for me. There i^ a something of 
loveliness in the child, we in vain look for in 
the woman. This is according to nature, and 
cannot be denied. There is a beauty hIso in 
eaily morning, we seek in vain to find amid 
the brightness of the most dazzling noon. 
The beauty of morning is a pensive beauty, 
so also is the love of a child a melancholy 
love. Often in days that were not then come, 
but that now are long since passed away, 
have I sat gazing in intense thoughtlessness 
on that lovely little girl, whose features were 
agreeable in the extreme, and whose form 
surpassed in elegance any I have ever beheld, 
even uotil this day. When I saw her dressed 
in white garments, and smiling in her joy, 
and dancing to the happy music, I felt my 
own soul overflowing with the delights of 
chitdliood, and yet I could not help sighing 
;W behold so much beauty, youth, and hiiio- 
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cence in such a world ! — to behold the early 
love of that young heart now so pure aiid 
happy, but yet to be clouded and darkened, 
and blighted, by the evils of a fallen world — 
evils of which that dear one was as yet so 
nnconscious, Children, besides, are to my 
mind, the very personifiers of all beauty : em- 
blems are they of the purity, and simplicity, 
and peacefulness of regenerate spirits, and of 
the eternal youth of glorified saints in heaven." 
It is most assuredly certain that Haldane, 
in the present instance, fell into the very 
common error of talking at length on sub- 
jects more fitted to please the speaker than 
the hearer, and in which the former feels 
so deeply interested, as to overlook the pos- 
sibility of it being otherwise with the indi- 
vidual whom he addresses. Many of the 
feelings which Haldane expressed on this 
occasion, were utterly lost on liia friend, who 
had never been placed in similar circumstances, 
or experienced feelings In the slightest de- 
gree resembling those that Haldane described. 
When the mind of an imaginative man is 
opened to the sad conviction that his very 
finest ideas arc those that are least understood, 
and least sympathized with in the world, then 
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does he begin to feel his lonely and isolated 
i»ndi[ion, and to sink beneath a heai-y mel- 
ancholy, the darlcest and the deepest, because 
the most hopeless of any alleviation. Hal- 
dane experienced some such feeling when 
he observed the listlessiiess of his friend, 
which tended to bring more powerfully over 
his mind, the recollection of that great bless- 
ing he had once enjoyed, — the companionehJ[> 
of a congenial spirit that could feel as he felt, 
id with whom love was the interpreter of 
fvery word and of every look. 

Before parting with his former companion, 
Haldane inquired if he knew anything re- 
ganting the family at Churchvale. He was 
answered in the negative, which might have 
been expected, as his friend moved in a differ- 
ent circle of society, and, on inquiring further, 
to his great surprise he learned that this per- 
son had not even heard of the dreadful accident 
that occurred to Miss Jessie Medwyn, till that 
very hour. 

As Haldane approached Churchvale, the 
objects that surrounded him became more and 
more familiar, and teeming with lessons from 
the past; and, as the fading day smiled its 
last smile of love on the verge of the western 
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homon, that lovely matision, once his heart's 
home, stood openly before hjin, being dmde<) 
only from the place where he s^ood, by the 
extensive buiying-ground that surrounded the 
parish church. It was in that burying ground 
the body of Miss Medwyn had been deposited, 
and, the gates being open, Haldane felt a 
strong desire to visit her grave once more, 
and perhaps to find beside it another little 
yrave he had not as yet beheld. The ground 
was very extensive, and laid out into various 
portions, by rows of tall poplar trees, which, 
by moonlight, gave the scene a very roman- 
tic and shadowy appearance. For some time 
he hesitated, but at length conquering that 
natural awe which the character of the place 
inspired, he entered, and proceeded along the 
western walk, which passes close by the 
church, the walls of which are completely 
covered by the tall trees and spreading ivy 
that cling around them. In a far corner of 
the churchyard, lie discerned some men with 
lights, evidently employed in placing a safe 
round a newly made grave, and avoiding their 
notice, he turned to the east by a narrow 
path that led in the direction of Churchvale, 
and Inwards the place where was the grave 
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t MUs Medwyii. Haldane had now som 
fficulty ill finding that spot, nhich in thcV 
rftoished days he had so frequently visited. 
The place was not so familiar to him as it 
had once been, for the hand of the sexton had 
been heavy on the soil since his departui 
snd the appearance of the ground was n 
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He remembered, however, that there used 
be a small aperture in the hedge, which, 
that side, formed the only division between 
the churchyard and the grounds of Church- 
vale, through which he and Jessie had often 
passed, to visit Miss Medwyn's grave. This 
he easily found by walking along, close by 
the side of the hedge. It was wider than 
formerly, as if there was still some one who 
paid the accustomed duty to the departed, 
and Haldane was not disappointed in finding 
the mark of footsteps to guide him towardftj 
that spot he so anxiously desired to behol(te 
As he was about to leave this spot and p 
oeed to Miss Medwyn's grave, he observed a 
Bmall silk bag, hanging on the branch of a 
tree that grew ou the other side of the fence. 
He could not resist the impulse of the i 
lent — he opened it, — and the first thing i 
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found was a letter addressed to Kliss Jessie 
Medwyn, He recognised his own hand, — 
it was a letter he had left enclosed in a small 
parcel of books he gave to Jessie, on the 
morning of his departure, at the same time 
making her promise not to open it till after 
sunset that evening — a sunset she never saw. 
He opened it, and its contents were like a 
voice from the deceased joys of his own 
soul: — 

'* My Dbar Jessie, — By the time you 
open this letter and look at the little presents 
I have left for you, I shall have sailed from 
the shores of this beautiful land, to return not 
again for many, many days. You will sit in 
that happy parlour, on winter evenings, and 
bear the wind moaning and howling as it 
passeth by the window, but the friend who, 
in his latest rambles, could not pass Church- 
vale unvisited, will come there no longer. 
You will see another summer brighten the 
earth, and fill your own little garden with 
the loveliest flowers, but he will not come 
even then, and perhaps — never. Be not, 
in the least, surprised at receiving this letter, 
— I could not go away without writing to the 
friends who are dear to me, and you, Jessie, 



^^Kikre one of them. You must have known 
^^P^that I liked you, or bow did J come so often 
to see you? But I will now tell you what 
] never told you before, —that since the 
<leath of Eliza I have loved you, Jessie, far 
better than all the ladies you ever saw me 
walking or conversing with, 1 loved you, 
Jessie, when I was with you every day — I 

»wiU love you still in absence; yet, although 
li tell you so, I do not expect that you will 
be very sorry because I am away ; but I 
think you will not entirely forget him who 
used to play with you, and walk with you, 
and dance with you, and read with you, and 

»who lifted you out of that cold deep water, 
^here you were adrowning, to enjoy life n 
little longer, and to survive the blossoms of 
many another summer. Young as you are, 
Je^ie, you must have observed that I was 
very happy when you were with me — per- 
haps you knew it all better than I thought ! 
— there are days and nights you and 1 have 

K spent together that I never can forget. Do 
you mind the sunny summer day, when we 
iat together in the carriage for so many 
Hours, on the way to the seat of ? 
or that day when we played on the beach, 
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nnd Ntood still in silence, when we heard the 
voice of the distant thunder ? In the days 
that are passed we were often very happy ; 
one thing alone makes me sorrowful, ^l is, 
that wti Bpoico so seldom on religious subjects. 
By ' religions subjects ' I do not mean those 
deep points in the divine science of theology, 
which transcend human reason, and are too 
often made Che subjects of unhallowed con- 
troversy i I am sorry only that we were not 
good enough to speak oftener of the great 
love of Him who giveth us all things, and to 
forget him seldomer, amid that happiness 
and peace which He himself bestowed. He, 
Jessie, made this beautiful world, and the 
glorious sun that lights the universe, and the 
lovely moon you see so often from the window 
of your little bed-room, and whose pure beams 
shine around you, while you say your evening 
prayer — the prayer Eliza taught you— she 
who loved you so well on earth, and who 
thinks on you still in her glorious heaven. 
He made also that little star, by the pale 
moon's side, an<l all the other stars you tried 
one evening in vain to count. He made our 
own bodies, and gave ue our happy being, 
yet we often ain against Hlra. And He for- 
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I gives us, and we sin again. He gives us 

■ every joy, and every moment of peace. He 

I it is that makes me to love you so well. He 

L knows that I love you. I pray to Him for 

I you ; and if you turn not away from Him, 

? He will bless you, and make you happy for 

I ever. Oh 1 who would not love so good and 

merciful a God I who not only hears 

5 when we cry unto Him, but who came 

into our own world, to save ual In loving 

Him alone there is joy. Sin is misery. 

' There is no peace, saith my God, to the 

wicked,' but ' the righteous shall sliine as 

the sun in the firmament of heaven." 

" Farewell, Jessie I I shall never see my 
little girl more. By tlie time I return, you 
will i>e a woman,^ — ^perhaps, the bride of some 
happy favoured lover. But fare thee well ■ 
If I live, I will see you again ; and if you are 
happy, Jessie, I shall be happy too. — Fare- 
' well. 

' Ever your sincere and affectionate friend, 
" Edwahd Haldane." 



' / shall never see my little girt more.' 
When 1 wrote these words, little did I know 
on and how literally the prophecy they 



contain was to be fulfilled. But how comes 
it, that my letter has been so carefully pre- 
served ? and why is it thus carried about still, 
as if some one had but now been perusing it ? 
Doubtless the parents will preserve it for their 
child's sake, and perhaps, too, for the sake of 
its author, whom they believe to be long since 
departed to the world of spirits, and, unknow- 
ingly, they have left it here, it may be not an 
liour ago, while taking their evening walk 
Iteneath the shade of those spreading trees. 
But that pretty little satin bag I it looks not 
like an article likely to be foiuid in the pos- 
session of an old lady. Oh ! what are those 
feelings that thus stir within me ? What is 
the cause of those throbbings of my heart I 

I have no power to suppress ? More iusuffer- 
iible than the saddest certainty are those faint 
glimmerings of hope, for they tell us thnt 
something may yet remain for us to suffer — 
the extirpation of the last lingering ray of 
comfort from the already dark and lonely 
spirit. One thing, however, is now almost 
certdn — the mansion of Churchvale has not 
passed into the hands of strangers. I shall 
this very night rest once more beneath tliat 
dear roof; some members of the family are slill 
\ 



I 
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here to receive me — how little do they look 
for such a guest ?" Thus meditating, Hal- 
dane replaced tlie bag, with the letter, on the 
branch of the tree, and turned baek into the 
churchyard in search of Miss Med wyn's grave. 
After wandering about for some time in 
fruitless search, and scraping the turf from 
inany an ancient tombstone — the only me- 
morials left of beings once the lords of earth 
. — the moonlight revealed the words — 

To THS MEMOHt OF ElIZA MeDWIN, 

Wno DIED Sbptemheb, 18—, 

as NlNETEENTB Ye«B OF UEB AcE." 

Having found this inscription, which he had 
often before read, he began, with a beating 
heart, to look about for that other inscription 
he was now to behold for the first time. Many 
a new memorial stone had been reared in that 
vicinity since Haldane had lust visited Miss 
Medwyn's grave, and he now proceeded to 
the task of deciphering their brief, but com- 
prehenMve histories. The first he succeeded 
in rendering intelligible, cont^ed the follow- 
ing:— 



I 



IE SlEiiony OF Captaw JoKH MEDwrn, 
Whodieu *t Chubcuvile, 

« TWGNTT-EIOBTH fEXIt OF BH AoE." 



I 
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" Thus then," thought he, " the friends of 
my youth are childless — not one of that pro- 
mising family remains to bless them in their 
old age" It was some time before he was 
ahle to proceed in his sad occupation. Not 
that he felt so deeply for their departed son, he 
liad seen so little of him — they had never been 
intimate — but he did feel deeply for those that 
were left behind. And what were his feelings 
when he had cleared the turf from another 
monument, and read the words ?— 
" To TUB MRHOttv oi' Mb. Mbdwyn or Chubchvai.e, 
Who DiBD December, IB—, 
Aoitn PiFxr-FivE Yeahs." 

" Are they all departed— is the house deso- 
late, or gone after all into the hands of strangers 
— is there not one left to receive me once 
more into my heart's home, and into whose 
par I could pour forth a declaration of my 
love for the departed ?" He looked towards 
CTinrchvale. It was visible between the trees. 
In one window there was light. " This 
then is the lonely chamber of the childless 
widow." In the depths of such thoughts 
Haldane stood motionless and long, and ob- 
served not that the lights were departed from 
the oppo^te side of the churchyard, and the 
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r gates were shut. There were yet other two 
graves close at hand ; he examined them, but, 
to hU surprise, they bore the names of per- 
sona he had never known. " Was it possible 
— did Jessie yet live ?" The thought sent a 
Strange thrill over his frame, but at that in- 
stant, low in the grass, and close by the side 
I of Mias Med wyn's grave, his eye caught sight 

^^L of a little humble monument he had not be- 
^^H fore observed. Quickly he tore away the 
^^r weeds on alt sides, for he could no longer 
' bear suspense. The moon shone full on the 

naked marble — it bore no inscription. " This, 
then," thought he, " is Jessie's grave ? The 
grief of her parents has been overpowering 
— they have been unable to attend to their 

»«ad duty, and thus the lettering of the head- 
Btone has been neglected." Haldane was 
strangely situated. Rushing thoughts came 
down upon his soul. He seated himself on 
(hat end of Miss Medwyn's grave which was 
nearest to the little simple silent monument 
that rose over the remains of Jessie, and in- 
dulged in deep reflection. It was, indeed, a 
k remarkable situation ; a sad and solemn pjc- 
Inre of the mutability of life lay before him. 
Grave after grave succeeded each other li 
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vicinity, over that wide field, till in tlie 
IsUtnce they seemed but as one continuous 
[llvidcd pavement, on which the moon shone 
All with a tranquil and a smiling ray, as it' 
■re were nolhing sorrowful in death I Yet 
lealli those moonlit flag;s, lay the ashes 
many a form of comeliness and beauty, 
it onee walked the earth injoy, now scarcely 
linguishahle from the clod that covered 
lom. But while gazing on the dwellings 
perishable mortality, and reflecting on the 
world of corruptiou that lay beneath his feet, 
objects of glory were, at the same moment, 
presented before him, which made the feel- 
igs of that hour still more inexplicable. The 
and stars shone purely and brightly in 
■the lovely heaven, without a single speck-to 
bedim their unsullied aspects. " Surely," 
thought he, " they are heralds of the immor- 
tality of the soul — surely they pro*aim in 
living language that there is indeed another 
state, in which man shall enjoy the delights of 
love, and of his higher nature, for ever and 
ever. Yes I there is a spiritual universe, as 
well as a natural universe, although of the 
iibrmer we can know nothing in our present 
state, but what we are taught by erablem»J;l 
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and this is much, if trewere spiritually-minded- 
eoongli to receive such instruction. The na- 
tural world in one complex is but a mighty 
emblem of that which is spiritual ; its single 
objects are emblems of spiritual things ; and 
our poor perishable mortal frames are emblems 
'of OUT spiritual bodies that live for ever." 

From these sublime aspirations hLs thoughts 
emerged once more to the circumstances of 
his past life, and to those two lonely beings, 
in whose every joys and every sorrows he 
once participated, and thus flowed on the cur- 
rent of his reverie : — " Even at this moment, 
I see in the distance some of those scenes that 
were once so dear to me, and that are dear to 
me still, although the nature of my love is 
changed. Methinks I see Eliza standing be- 
fore me. as once I saw her, in all the fresh- 
ness of early youth. How gTHcefid — how mo- 
tionless — how silent — guzing with an eye of 
love on the splendid scenery of summer, until, 
clasping her hands, and exclaiming, ' Oh, 
Bow lovely!' the soul glorified its earthly 
image, casting around her form a shade of 
immortality. As Byron says — 



' Methinkg a being Ihat is beaoliful 
Ite<wmelh more so when it loolcs on beaaty.' 



i\nd as I gazed on that graceful fonn and 
ipiritual aspect, and beheld that full dark eye 
irink in the ambient loveliness, my soul was 
filled witli a ray of heavenly love that has 
never been extiiigmshed. For even in that 
tar day I felt something of that exalted love 
which is now fixed in my heart forever — that 
love which looks fur its fulness into another 
world, and knows that all earthly gratification 
of its desires is but emblematical, and delight- 
ful, pure, and holy, only in so for as it corres- 
ponds to spiritual conjunction — the consocia- 
[ tion of congenial spirits— a love — a eonjunc- 
I tion, both natural and spiritual (given only to 
I suchasbelongto the Church of Christ in since- 
I rity and truth) which has a correspondence even 
I with the highest and holiest of all things — 
I the marriage of good and truth in the human 
I soul, and the union of the Lord himself with 
I liis eternal Church. But that ray of heavenly 
I love — the communication of the soul with its 
I eternal home, was too bright for earth. 
I Clouds arose on its lustre. The mildew of 
I earthly care, and the storms of passion be- 
I dimmed, and at times eradicated its beauty. 
I This was, however, only in appearance, for 
■ that light, once implanted in the soul, can 
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never die, but, like the moon in heaven, it 
floats in an atmosphere far removed from the 
dark clouds that soem to gather around it, 
and is only obscured, for a time, by the in- 
tervening gloom. And, like that bright orb, 
this love will again shine forth, scattering 
every obstacle that impedes its path, and 
watering the soul &om the fountains of purest 
joy. Such love is the gift of infinitude, and 
1 feel how unworthy I was, and still am, of 
the unspeakable treasure." 

As Haidane reclined on that silent grave, 

his thouglits became gradually more visionary 

and absorbing. The place was very solitary, 

and there was no sound to disturb his reverie, 

or break the current of his imagination, that 

flowed, stream-like, through many a devious 

' track. He thought of all those sweet days 

f of sunny joy that were never to return — when 

e was not alone on his earthly pilgrimage — 

^hen bright spirits were with him on the 

but he felt it to be enough that 

joys had once been, for their remem- 

f brance, like the redness of an everlasting 

^;^wn, still glowed before him. He believed 

Ettsides, tliat those dear ones, whose hands he 

il often pressed in his, and whose beautiful 



forms lie had embraced with his morlal arms, 
would yet be his companions in heaven ; for 
even on earth his soul and theirs had dis- 
covered their congeniality, and been par- 
takers in the same love and the same faith. 
And now he fancied that he beheld that very 
home where the departed already were, and 
where he Jioped yet to come. But it is 
only by earthly images the imagination can 
portray the spiritual kingdom. He conjured 
up every object that could be supposed to 
add grandeur and beauty to a terrestrial para- 
dise, and there, haU-hidden in a tumult of 
glorious clouds, on which they reclined as 
they floated along, he beheld Eliza and Jessie, 
clothed in white garments, clinging to each 
other in a fond embrace, and singing, as he 
imagined them, in the words of the holy Mrs. 
llemans — 

" We have lomd wilh earth's eicess- 

Past U now that wearinoss I 

We faave known the dreamer's woea- 

AU ia tiow one bright rtpose 1 " 

Such a transport of thought could not he 
long supported, and Haldane's thoughts once 
more reverted to the real, but yet joyful cir- 
cumstances of his past life. 
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The law of association was strongly de- 
reloped in Haldane's mind, and now, while 
»ted in this lonely spot, with the scenes of 
t fonner joy dimly visible before him, thoughts 
^ and visions of his past life came down fuU and 
&eely on his soul. His meditations were 
chiefly concerning the circumstances that oc- 
curred during a week's lesidence he enjoyed 
at Churchvale immediately before his depar- 
i ture from home. The note-book of former 
I days was with him even now — he opened it, 
and his eye fell on the following passages of 
ihe history of that far time : — 

" On the third day of my residence at 
\ Churchvale, some ladies came to tea, and it 
s proposed we should go to a grand musi- 
I cal ent«rtMnment to be given in town that 
I evening. It was a beautiful sunny evening, 
\ and I anticipated more pleasure from the drive 
along that lovely road than from the perform- 
ance itself. 1 was not disappointed in that 
expectation, for Jessie sat next me in the car- 
riage. I put my arm round her waist, and, 
that night, she did not seek to remove it, but 
sat beautifully in my arms, and carried on a. 
lively conversation with me all the way. It 
was a joyful and a holy hour. All things 



nround m were pure, serene, and beautiful. 
I saw the young and lovely being I held in 
my arms garing with delighted eyes on the 
scene. I was very happy, and I almost 
.dreamed myself into the belief that I should 
sin no more. The music was poweifully 
grand, and Jessie's bent head and dewy eye 
told me it had found an entrance into her 
heart. While some of the young ladies who 
were with us laughed and prattled in a most 
senseless manner, Jessie listened with deep 
attention, and someUmes, when any thing pe~ 
culiarly beautiful struck her ears, she would 
turn to her father or mother, or to me, and 
say — ' Is not that very beautiful, just those 
few strains ?' In returning, Jessie seated her- 
self beside me of her own accord, and I en- 
circled my arm once more round her slender 
form, and held her hand in mine, while she 
talked to me in the joyful tone of happy child- 
hood. No cloud bedimmed that evening's 
beauty, and I retired to rest in the blessed- 
ness of a peaceful and a loving heart. 

" Next evening circumstances occurred of a 
very different character, and of far more 
powerful influence. At tea-time, Jessie re- 
tired very early from table, and on inquiring 
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for her a short time afterwards, I was informed 
she had gone away with some boys and girls to 
fish on a loch that lay up among the hilk. 1 
felt hurt at her thus leaving me, but 1 knew 
it would be unjust to blame her, for how 
could I expect that she would forsake her 
young companions for the company of one so 
I much older than herself? Her mother said 

I she went often to play on the banks of that 
loch, but was always home by eight ; so I 
sat down to spend the interval in reading. 
Eight o'clock came, but not Jessie. The 
shades of evening fell. Her mother was 
anxious, so I laid down my book and went 
out to meet her. I walked onward, seeking 
in vain to catch a glimpse of her in the dis- 
tance, till 1 came within view of the loch. I 
Baw several children on its banks, but Jessie 
was not amongst them. They were running 
along the edge of the water, as if looking for 
something they had lost, and as I came nearer, 
1 heard one excl^ming, ' 1 see her now, 
she's drowning, she's drowning.' In an in- 
stant the impetus of dread was upon me — I 
rushed to the bank — I saw a little struggling 
arm disappear beneath the surface — 1 threw 
myself into the loch, and catched hold of the 



floating hair of Jessie Medwyn, just as her 
beauUful body was sinking the last time, to 
rise no more with life. The loch was deep, 
and it cost me some trouble to Tegain the 
bank, careful as I was to keep the little 
maiden's head above water. When I had 
succeeded in extricating us both from the 
water, I sat down on the ground with the uu- 
conscious child in my arms, and gazed with 
fear into her pale face — so pale you would 
have thought the spirit had already taken its 
departure to the far land. She had not, how- 
ever, been very long under water ; she soon 
revived so far as to be able to apeak, but con- 
tinued weak and trembling from the effects of 
alarm. Her first words were^ ' Do not take 
me to mamma till I get a little better.' ' I 
must take you, Jessie,' I said ; ' you will get 
cold with these wet clothes.' So 1 lifted her 
in my arms, and she clasped her cold hands 
round my neck to support herself. Some- 
times she said she felt stronger and able to 
walk, but I would not allow her till we came 
near to the house. Never did I descend the 
mountain paths so swiftly, and yet so care- 



fully; 



e were home before it was quite dark. 



When Jesse's father and mother knew I bad 



fil 

I'Saved their daughter's life, they could not find 
worda to express their thanks; but in the 
mean time they had to attend to Jessie, and I 
also had to retire to put on dry dothing. 
When dressed, I went into the parlour, where 
I was quite alone, and seated myself on the 
sofa in delighted reflection on the events of 
the evening. Had I been but a few minutes 
later in going to the loch — had any trifling 
circumstance occurred by the way to detain 
me for a moment, Jessie, who had now be- 
come dearer to me than ever, and with whom 
I yet expected to enjoy many happy days, 
would have been dead in her early youth, and 
lost to earth for evermore. I was alone for 
some time in that room ; a pleasing light was 
diffused through it from the mingling rays of 
the lamp on the table, and the latest streaks 
of day that glimmered through the folds of 
the window curtains, and the circumstances in 
which I found myself placed, were like the 
ideal visions of a happy dream. In devout 
gratitude I gave thanks to God for his mercy, 
and my soul was filled with the joy of heaven." 
After a short interval, he ag<un opened his 
note-book, and read the following entry, in 
relation to the morning of his departure from 
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liU native country : — " How strange, how 
new, Iiow indelinable were my feelings when 
1 tmil quilted the house, and found myself 
nlone in the open country that lay beyond 

our gnrden's enclosures. I felt as if no, it 

l« utterly im{>os.<iibie to describe the feelings 
of tliiit hour. We may, perhaps, find words 
t» ponvey any niuf^lo idea or feeling, however 
powerful or however lovely, but when the 
li^rht of many thoughts enters at once into 
lh« min<l, like tlie sun's last rays amid the 
clouds of evening, the poet, as well as the 
]xiinter, foela the utter insufficiency of his 
oapnbilities. When I reached Churchvale 
il wa« not yet the brcnkfiist hour, so I left 
the highway, and stepped into a solitary 
green lane, where I had lately been with 
Jessie — 

* V'or ah I more aweet 
It Hiia to pandor on thee, thcmgb aaaeen — 
Il wus III w&ndiic wbcra thy steps had been — 
Than any other breathing form to meet.' 

" The sun arose and dispelled the morning 
haze with the wand of beauty. Chnrchvale 
reposed peacefully beneath the morning beam. 
And was it possible that this was the very 
last time I should view that scene for years, 
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and that I should no longer meet the fairy 
form of that little one who was my daily and 
almost indispensable delight ? But I would 
know she was alive and happy, and that 

I would be enough. 
' Her meraorj as a spell 
I Of loie comes o'er my mind — 

I As dew upon tbe purple bell — . 

' Aa perfnme on Ihe wind — 

As musie on the sea — 
As sunshine on the river ^ 
So balli it alvays been tu me. 
So shall it be for eier.'" 
yo 
evt 
int 
P" 
int 
th( 
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We all remember having gazed, in early 
[ youth, on the exquisite beauty of a summer's 
evening, when we almost wrought our minds 
into the belief, that those skies, so bright, so 
' pure, so quiet in their loveliness, could never 
I more be overclouded ; and yet how often since 
f then has the fury of the tempest been nursed 
1 their bosom I Thus, also, did Haldane re 
member the scenes of hia former joy, their every 
charm being still livingly portrayed on his 
heart, though now adversity bad blasted some 
of theirfairest flowers. Oh, earth ! thou art a 
scene of perpetual change !^ — of smiles melted 
into tears, and tears wafted into smiles! Why 
then can we permit any joy or any sorrow, 
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based on this world alone, to sink deep into our 
hearts? Both are soon removed by the opera- 
tion of some hidden law in the moral govern- 
ment of the universe. The moon was now 
hi^jh in heaven — that same moon on which 
Kaldane and Miss Medwyn had so often 
^azed together in deep delight, while Iier soft 
hand lay in his in confiding; love, and the 
little Jessie gambolled around them in child- 
hood's glee. And now as Haldane gazed 
alone on the beauteous orb, his feelings were 
much excited, and he produced almost spon- 
taneously the following stanzas : — 



Oh, loTelj nigbt, 
TbiDG aspect bright, 
Ita purest light 

I9 shedding roand. 
On lake, and tower, 
In bull, and bower, 
And o'er the flower-indentod ground. 
The moon, in those bright rualms ai 
Is sailing o'er a cloadless sky ; 
And Bettoly, rising 'mid her beania, 
Flings over Earth her softest gleam: 
But grief, supcrlatire, is mine, 

A high, thongh painful, boon; — 
Thy smile is cold and sad lo-night, 
O, melancholy moon ! 
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From yon tall trees. 
The eyening breeze 
Sad melodies 

Is breathing round ; 
All else is still, 
And on the hill 
Is laid the midnight hush profound. 
This is the place we used to roam, 
And yonder stands her happy home. 
And here b i/ihere our bower was made. 
Beneath that hawthorn's chequered shade : 
But now I am a wanderer. 

Alone, upon this silent scene ; — 
The happiness of those bright days 
Is as it ne*er had been. 



Yes orb of night. 

Another light. 

Than thine more bright, 

Has passed away ; — 
Oh 1 could I deem 
'Twere all a dream. 
And go to rest, beneath thy ray. 
But no I — where is that form of grace — 
That noble brow — that beauteous face — 
That eye, like star-ray on a wave ? 
All there, — closed in that early grave. 
And thou, O moon ! that once beheld 

Our young hearts' happy fervent glow. 
And taught the language of a smile. 
Now look'st upon my woe. 



One Uu!e flower, 
With beauty's dower, 
SHU kept thj bower 

When thou wcrt gone, 
Rosembling thee 
So perfect! J, 
With her 1 could not feel ftlonp , 
And ia her own sweet persoa too. 
New beauties daily burst to view; 
The bri^l'oing look, the bosom fair. 
So bolil; exempt from care I 
But now she too is fied from Earth, 

Mj only consolation left ; 
I stand a recluse among men, 
Ofall— of all bereft. 



I've borne the strife 
Of human life, 
With ills so rife, 

For many a day -, 
But now 'tis done. 
The goal U won. 
The fragile frame must now give way ; 
I feel decay fall on my heart, 
I feel that I shall now depart,— 
Like tortured shade on ocean's breas 
When waves arc high.— and bo at ri 
Farewell, O Earth 1 I go. I gol 

And in the midnight soon 
ThBu'lt light up yet another grave, 
O melancholy moon I 



I 
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The last vestige of day disappeared, and 
the moonbeams shone more brightly pure on 
the " field of death." A slight breeze arose, 
and murmured sadly in the scattered trees 
that stood around. The night air was cold 
and dewy, but it seared not away that lonely 
roan fiom his solitary seat — he seemed as if 
bound to the spot by the fetters of a spell. 
We sometimes indulge in fond reveries, 
which, in their intensity seem almost real, 
and thuR it was with Haldane at that hour. 
But his dream was not a fanciliil representation 
of the future, but a true reflection of the past. 
He called to mind many joyful hours spent 
in company with Miss Medwyn and her little 
aster ; the happy walks — the strolls by moon- 
light in the neighbouring garden, whose tall 
trees were now visible in the distance, and 
the odours of which came floating sensibly 
on the pinions of that evening breeze. In- 
creasingly intense became that reverie, till, at 
length, he imagined his firet-love was seated 
beside him on the tomb, and putting forth 
his arm to embrace her, the dull void brought 
back the sad conviction of her absence. 
Where iashe?" he internally asked, "where, 
vhere is her abode ? as 1 am in existence, so 
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'• \VliMi iKo tuuoral was over, I returned 
III i liui'ihvalo to spend the evening with that 
nu'liuuholy tiiniily. I felt deeply for the 
t'athoi- and mother, but more deeply still for 
Jessie. I knew that, although it was not her 
nature to speak her feelings openly, she had 
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^delicate and intense perception of ber loss. 
night I expected that, owing to the 
"rying circumatancea in which she was placed, 
Jessie would tlirow off much of her usual re- 
serve, and reveal her mind more clearly than 
she had formerly done to mc ; and I was not 
disappointed. Before going into the house, I 
took a turn through the garden, and as I cu- 
red a narrow winding path that led up a 
t ascent, I saw at a short distance before 
e the sweet little Jessie attired in her mourn- 
ing robe, which gave strong relief to the 
snowy neck and shoulders that escaped from 
beneath its dark folds. She was leaning her 
head against a tree, and holding her handker- 
chief to her eyes ; for she wept. She seemed 
in deep thought, and observed me not till I 
had approached and laid my hand on her 
shoulder, saying, ' Jessie, why do I find you 
weeping?' At first she seemed inclined to 
feide her emotion, but seeing I had already 
pbserved it, she wept freely, saying at the 
lame time, ' Oh, Mr. Haldane, why should 
I not weep ? is not she who was my dearest 
friend, my very dearest — for mamma is not so 
^H^rttften with me as Eliza was — gone away and 
^^Htft me ? Go where I will, 1 cannot find her ; 
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I slie ^i^uii^il to kovti mv tor her HiKter'K sake, and 

I 4Uu^lui^ uot, HA uauftl, to free herself from 

my eiulivi^w- ' i «w> well pletised, Jesae, I 

[ ^l> > to Ivaru tWt you tlituk often about 

i^luci, tor ihiA tiilU me that you loved her ; 

but L uiu^t leach you to think about herveiy 

JjlWrviilly, I uiusl ftot fiiiii you crying on 

«v:uouttt of your sister, and as for yourself, 

Jea^e, you hdvtf kiud ftieiiiis still around you, 

wud some of them lovt you better than you 

tiufW. Eliaa while in this world obeyed the 

^ impulse of good ike Lord had implanted 

within her, and followed not blindly the evil 

)iru[teuaUiea of human nature which war 

iitfUJoit true spiritual happiness ; and from 

tlio ohservutiou of all the wonderful things 
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1 this beautiful world, atid from the study of 
the Scriptures, she learned to love that God 
who first loved her, and who is tlie Maker 
and Preserver, and Redeemer of man And 
this love led her to renounce the vanities of 
the world, and to place her joy in goodness 
and in truth for ever; and, although while 
here she suffered much p^n and many sor 
rows, she is now in heaven where that same 
God whom she loved, and who first loved 
her, shall Himself wipe away all tears from 
her eyes ! ' 

. " I am not sure in how far Jessie understood 
this — the time for her to understand it fully 
was not yet come. After a short pause she 
spoke thus, while the tear still glistened in 
her eye : — ' No one walked with me so often 
as Eliza — no one ever talked to me so kindly 
— and no one spoke go sweetly of that happy 
home where good people go.' ' Weep not, 
Jessie,' I replied, ' your sister has already 
gone to that happy home, and if you continue 
Kthe good girl you now are, you shall one day 
Jneet her there, never to be parted any more." 
Bessie wiped her eyes, and, looking up in my 
: with an expression of mingled joy and 

rief, said, — ' O, yes! we shall surely meet 
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ft^lHt bvil lirtw long — Iiow very long till Uie 
tlifltp WH«o,' ' Such,' tlinught I, ' is the lan- 
IttlAfti* «r ViiiitU, when b11 things are in proa- 
|wc(, l>«( rhi> time i"* coining when that ex- 
)iW<niii>tt "hftll 111' olmngcd into, — How short 
— Awtf tvry «A()f/, when her view of life shall 
ImW Iwcomp n?tm«i»octive 1 ' " 

Wllll<> nil thr nthor niiie of the Atlantic, 
1 1ttttlnnt*'* |mlh hml Itocti benet by many tiials 
Htitl ti>i»|<tHlUins, iinil sometimes, too, had he 
mllpn Itihi tliP wmiVH ihftt were spread around 
htw i fvi over would tlie remembrance of his 
llllh> Ji>inli\ niid DomctiincB, too, the recollec- 
llmii »lill fmU'lfwi, of her beloved sister, arise 
ii|H>n hU Hpirit, and like voices from the 
Mt'niion of youth and innocence, fill his soul 
wUh tho soft hues of sweet repentance, and 
woo him buck into paths of righteousness and 
peace. 

While residing in America, Haldane was 
often ill spirit at home, that is, at his 
imtivo village, and at Churchvale I and in 
holy communion, not with the beloved com- 
punions of former days, but with the places 
only which the departedhad hallowed. Munya 
■wiie of past joy became at times so vividly 
impressed on his ima^uation that, when he 
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closed his eyes on the present existing reality, 
it seemed as if they were, even then, visible 
before him. So vivid a picture of the scenes 
themselves, presented not only in their gene- 
ral aspect, but also in their minutim, could 
not long exist without a portraiture, more 
vivid still, of those faces and those forms 
which constituted their chief beauty; and 
when these arose before him, many a smile, 
or pressure of the hand, or word, or action, 
that had been already repeated a thousand 
limes in fancy, was ag^n remembered with 
luiabated love. There are two things in this 
recital of Haldane's feelings that may seem 
strange to the reader, unaccustomed as he 
may be to read his lessons of human nature 
in the fashionable novels of the day. The first 
is, that so intense a love should continue for 
the dead ; and the second, more strange still, 
tliat it should be a love of two. He loved 
those two, however, while living, but at dif- 
ferent periods, and now, at the same time, 
while both were no more. But this was a 
love quite different in its nftture from the or- 
dinary affection of mortals. Haldane pos- 
sessed no feelings that might not have be- 
longed to other men of imaginative minds, 
bad they been placed in &iQula.'c (A\cvam&\'i0\'ce^. 
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His love was different iniiecd from the love of 
nlhors, but drcumstances nione had made it 
m; it n^ts the same in depth, the same in 
jtiirity, but not the same in hope of future 
hiifw, or in present enjoyment. Like the 
lovi^ of others, it looked beyond the tomb, but 
it looked beyond the tomb alone, for there 
was its only resting-place. It was, therefore, 
if I may make the eomparisoii without ir- 
rcveretice! more like the love of those who 
have ulrendy^one into that land where "there 
is neither marrying nor giving in marriage," 
than of those who are still sojourners on this 
unstable earth. 

Tht! deep solitude of that unfrequented 
clmrchyard brought down, even now, many 
a repentant thoiifrht on that young man's 
mind. lie hlcMSod God that he had still a 
hciu't capable of feeling the blessedness of 
pure jiys, and lie repeated half autlibly a few 
verses of his favourite psalm — 

" After tliy loving-liinclness, I.oi'il, 

Have mere J upon me : 
For thj compassions greut, blot out 

All mine iniqnitj. 
Me tiemiBe from Ein, and throaghl/ waili 

From mine iniqailj : 
For mj transgressions 1 eoiifi:as ; 

Mys'm luver ai-e." 
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Hatdane closed his eyes and was once more 
with the past. And now his thoughts revert- 
ed to his first love, bringing to his mind her 
extreme beauty, even when the hand of death 
was upon her. 

Jessie Medwyn ! Once in Haldane's mind, 

le was over all the future, as well as the past, 

[ei" influence was in every coming eventj and 

her image in every coming scene wliich the 

imagination could conceive while revelling 

^ith enthusiasm in anticipated joy. When, 

lid the darkness of night and the autumnal 

ipests, the darkness within threatened to 

lerse his spirit in more interior and endur* 

shades, he bent his eye on that young 

lan flower, and immediately it was moni- 

ig in my soul. Happy, happy, blessed 

days, where are ye now ? But ye were once, 

and your remembrance will be for ever. 

He recollected many of the conversations 
he had held with that lovely biting whose 
ashes were now mouldering beneath him, 
especially the last they had enjoyed on earth, 
when she spoke so feelingly, because by ex- 
perience, of spiritual joys. At this moment 
a breeze came rustling through the long 
grasa that grew around the grave, and in it 
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tlipre was minjjled a tone like the voice of the 
rfi'partt'd. The breeze passed with its reedy 
muftic, hilt amid the deep ensuing stiUness 
rhnt tone was n'peated ! This time it was 
more (listinc'l, iind Haldane knew it was the 
Aonnd of a female voice that came upon his 
c-nr ; its intonation, too, seemed exactly that 
of tho voice of the deceased Miss Medwyn. 
Ijaldnnowtts not given to superstition ; but in 
Niich a |)lace, aiul under such circumstances, it 
was difliciiH to withstand its influence, and, as 
lie nnclosod his eyes, he almost expected to be- 
hold (in inhnbittint of the other world. And 
if hi'4 e?cpectation was not indeed realized, 
what flitl he now behold ? On the other 
side of a single tree that stood close at hand 
wi» seen a white object he had not before 
observed, lying on the ground and nearly hid 
in the long grass that grew around the monu- 
ment of the father of the departed family. 
For some time it remained quite immoveable, 
hut at length it moved, stood erect, and dis- 
played the form of an elegant young lady, 
about the same size, but thinner than had 
once been Eliza Medwyn. It was more a 
feeling of holy awe than of terror, that filled 
Haldane's mind at this moment ; he did not 



attempt to retreat, but sat motionless, gazing 
in wonder on tlie beautiful apparition. It 
moved a few steps, looked up to the moon, 
and then leant its head against a neighbour- 
ing tree. For a moment he saw the face, 
and it was the face of Miss Medwyii the 
moonbeams revealed, a little paler and a little 
thinner than formerly, and with the same ex- 
pression of meekness, and of love still more 
purified. Haldane knew not what to do, nor 
what to think, and, as the moonbeams fell soft- 
ly around the beautiful bent form that leaned 
against the trunk of that tree, he believed he 
looked on the shade of the departed. Hal- 
dane, in his present escited state, could have 
borne it no longer — he was about to retreat 
towards the gates of the churchyard, when a 
rough terrestrial noise fell on his ear. A man 
rushed forth from a small clump of trees that 
grew at a little distance, and laid hold of the 
figure — cries of alarm immediately followed, 
and he now knew it was no vision that had 
seared him, but a girl of Besli and blood, and 
now in distress. Haldane rushed to her as- 
sistance; the villain threw her roughly on 
the ground, and stood over her to defend him- 
self, and at the same time prevent the escape 
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>n fronted each ot 
Haldaae caught siglit of the intruder's coun- 
tenance — it was an ancient foe — one who had 
once pretended ti> love Miss Medwyn, and 
whose character Haldane had all along doubt- 
ed. " Ha, Demutinick tremble, thou art at 
last unmasketl." As Haldane spoke, the otlier 
looked ivildly in Iiis fece, and fled with a yell 
of terror, exclaiming, "The dead is risen — 
the dead is risen — who can withstand the 
dead ?" " Thus, then," tliought Haldane, 
" the rumour of my decease has stood me in 
good stead at last," for Demuniiick was a 
powerful man, and might have had the best of ■ 
the fray. Haldane could scarcely repress a 
laugh, as he saw him scampering away like a 
scared resurrectionist over the mossy tombs, 
but in less than a minute he had disappeared 
tlirough a broken part of the fence ; all was 
once more unbroken solitude, and there, on the 
cold ground, lay that terrified maiden, who, 
though no longer a spirit, was still to Hal- 
dane a being of mystery. 

He stepped forward and lifted her gently 
from the ground. Site had feinted, to judge 
from her extreme paleness, but was now so 
far recovered as to be able to stand, and, 
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in some measure, to comprehend the nature 
of her aituation. "Madam," said Haldane, 
" the danger is passed, we are safe ; could I 
do any thing further for you ?" " Oh ! Sir," 
she 8md faintly, " I cannot enough thank you 
for the good service you have already done 
you will, no doubt, think it strange to 
find a young woman here alone, and at so iate 
an hour — you house is my home, (pointing to 
Churchvale ;) there is an opening in the hedge 
that leads into our garden, through which I 
ventured, a short time since, to visit my fa- 
ther's grave." Motionless stood Haldane, 
and gazed in silence on the speaker. He was 
in the shade, but the beams of the full moon 
fell unbroken over the face and form of the 
lovely virgin. " Is it," thought he, " my 
little Jessie in the beauty of her early woman- 
hood that stands before me ? Has her tender 
body been in reality brought forth from be- 
neath the hulk of that huge vessel in life, and 
in undiminished loveliness ? Is she whom I 
had believed long since removed to another 
state, still an inhabitant of my own world, and 
yet to be my companion in the days to come? 
But how can It be possible? With my 
own eyes I beheld the fatal event." She 
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wf m«I H[))MtUed anil bewildered by the strange 
niU'nw of her rescuer, and, at leng;th, mur- 
mured softly, " Who art thou ?" " Who art 
thorn ?" re)it'uted Haldane, and again there 
uai unbroken alence. At length she retreat- 
wl u fow siteps and said timidly, " If thou 
■wvH he whose voice your own so much re- 
wemblea, but who now Ilea lifeless beneath the 
wavo8 of ocean, you would not llius trifle 
with an unprotected girl." " The rumour 
was fiilse — he weis saved by the providence 
of the Lord." "Oh! is it possible? and 
do you know him ?" " Yes, but he believed 
you dead long ago — your death seemed cer- 
tain." " Oh ! who speaks ?^ — my death, cer- 
tain^ — yes — but that same providence saved 
me." Haldane could bear it no longer, and, 
endeavouring to repress the unfamiliar tone 
his voice had acquired during his absence in 
foreign parts, he said " Jessie." She started 
— she sought support from a tree — Haldane 
turned towards her — the moon shone unshad- 
ed on his face — the next moment they were 
in each other's arms. Their former intimacy 
— the quick memory of many a happy hour — 
their long absence — their belief in each other's 
decease — the strangeness of their meeting — 
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Irenderetl such an embrace natural, even with- 
Eput the aid of love. But the feelings that 
• overflowed Haldane's soul at this hour are 
I beyond the power of words to tell. He would 
Etiave clasped her In his arms — he would have 
[pressed her to his heart — he would have 
I spoken to her as he used to do ia the happy 
F past, and mentioned manya little circumstance 
W that was .still dwelling on his memory — but 
I he remembered that since they had parted, a 
t great change had passed over her — that she 
I was almost a different bein^ — that now she 
I thought and acted for herself — that, in short, 
^she was no longer a child, but a woman. It 
I was necessary that a new acquaintance should 
I be formed between them, " Perhaps," thought 
I Jie, " I who was once her most intimate friend, 
Kand the most frequent visitor at Churchvale, 
■may now be received as a stranger who has 
fao claim of love." — The sequel happily disai- 
Vpated those sad surmises. 

When the first flash of surprise was over, 

the lovers, (as they may truly be called) re- 
sated from the grave scene, and it was the 
1 of Jessie Medwyn, whose gentle pres- 
Hure Haldane now felt ! They soon reached 

the opening in the hedge, and passed into the 



i*xM\ nl ('(iHwliv«lo. Iliildime wished to 
^*Vm HUAtt wxiveiimUou whh Jessie before 
M(h>niW \\w liMMo. lie asked her to walk 
lUVtntt \\w gttfileit. Sho uj^recd readily, and 
t» tWy vitilwl llio UTOiiM of other days, each 
H«V« H ti>(il«l H<>vi\iunt nf the t;iri.-uniatances of 
(ItW Uu»i{ iltvury liitt>n-)il; for it liad proveD 
rt limt) (if ti'lnl HUt» both. " Oh, Jessie," 
VUUUmo liogttii, niul then iriterrup^ng him- 
ivjf 1)0 iitu<l umilinjfly, "if I may now call 
Jim Juwli^i for yim ure changed since last we 
wot -you ai^ not now the little girl that was 
OHM «« loud of fwhing tind drowning in a 
lorfi." 'l'lu> remenibnuiee seemed to touch 
her toelinga, Shf replied, " If you might 
iiol call me Jeside, I were changed indeed." 
■' Anil have not I then been forgotten at 
Churchvnle during my long absence ?" " No, 
no I and you ne\'er would have been for- 
gotten had we seen you no more. Before 
father's death, which happened only two 
months ago, my mother and he used often to 
speak of you, and then they remembered 
Kliza." 

At that name they were both, for a few 
moments, silent, for they were just pasdng 
the bower which was called Eliza's bower. 
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aiul in which they had often been in com- 
pany with the departed. " How could we 
forget you," Jessie continued, " unless we 
had forgotten Eliza also?^ No, we were not 
fm^tful — though forgotten." The two last 
words were spoken softly, but with a reproving 
and almost melancholy tone. Haldane, how- 
ever, had an excuse to make which was a good 
•tae, and«t the same time a true. — "Oh, Jes- 
', you now know the cause of my seeming 
prgetAdness. 1 beheld that fatal accident 
Siat occurred at my embarkation. From the 
pstance at which I viewed it there aeemed 
9 be no hope — I thought you were amongst 
be dead. Oh I if you knew how much I auf- 
i for your sake ! — but tell me, how was it 
lat you escaped 7" " Very simply, and yet 
1 providentially I 1 had gone behind the 
sel to look whether the shower was nearly 
s but a single step beyond its reach 
when the sudtlen and destructive event took 
place." " And William Demunnick P~the 
danger from which I have this night been 
the happy means of rescuing you ?" This 
Haldane said inquiringly, and from Jessie's 
reply, he could learn that Demunnick bad 
but lately resumed bis visits at Churchvale, 



and that on tlie last occasion be had made 
certain proposals to herself which had been 
coldly repulsed. They continued their walk 
through the winding avenues of that lovely 
ijarden beneath the calm light of a summer's 
moon ; and their conversation was sweetly 
letrospective, such as is the delight of loving 
hearts. They plaj-fully tried to vie each 
other in recalling the past, and in remember- 
ing circumstances which, though altogether 
unimportant when \-iewed in themselves, are 
beautiful exceedingly in the colouring of love. 
Defore leaving the garden they rested for a 
tew moments in a leafy bower where llaldane 
had conversed with Eliza, a short time before 
her death, on the subject of another life. 
The soft languor of autumn was over all 
things, and heaps of fallen leaves lay rustling 
beneath their feet. Haldane's heart, like the 
season, was full to overflowing, and, putting 
his arm round the delicate form of the lovely 
girl that sat beside him — sweet picture of 
the departed I— and, taking her soft hand in 
his, he thus addressed her — " Jessie, I love 
you — I will always love you — for Eliza's sake, 
for your own sake, and for the sake of all the 
happy days I have enjoyed at Churchvale, 



I and, if you do not love roe, yet will I ) 
you — for ever." Jessie answered 
smile and a look that said, "yes, we will in- 
deed be friends for ever," at the same time 
I leaning her head familiarly on her dear friend's* 
j shoulders, in the truth and purity of her af- 
[ fection, for their intimacy had been long, and 
1 it was more like the intimacy of brother and 
sister than of lovers. " I know," continued 
Haldane, " that we shall love each other for 
r — our minds are congenial — we are happy 
I in one another's presence. Might we not 
I then live together so as never more to be sepa- 
I rated ? Would you not be mine, Jessie ?" 
She lifted her head from its resting-place, 
I but took not away the hand he still held in 
Haldane felt she was agitated — she 
spoke almost in a whisper, and yet distinctly 
, he heard the few words that fell from her lips, 
' No, no, that can never be." Haldane was 
much hurt, but, by a strong effort, suppress- 
ing his feelings, he replied — " Well, I see I 
have expected too much, some younger and 
perhaps worthier man has already engaged 
your affections." " Never, never, never," 
I she passionately exclaimed, " Oli ! c 
believe it possible I should form n 
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you kuow not how dear to me is the past I 
All the aflfections of my heart have been de- 
voted to my parents, to Eliza, and — ^to you. 
I could not think of Eliza without thinking 
of you at the same time— therefore, you have 
been often, very often presentto my thoughts; 
and I could not think of the days of my child- 
hood without remembering you, for I saw 
you oftener than any other friend; youjoineil 
with me in my childish sports more than any 
other friend; you made me a companion at an 
age when my conversation was more likely 
to be troublesome than agreeable to you, and 
now " " And now," said Haldane, in- 
terrupting her, " I want you to be my com- 
panion still, and you will not ; dear Jessie, 
why is It so ? You liked me in your child- 
hood, when, as you say, you had little wis- 
dom ; but now when you are wise you have 
discovered that I am unworthy of you," 
" 1 am not guilty of so base a thought." 
" Then why will you not be minu?" " Oe- 
cause I love— I mean, I respect you too much 
to allow you to make such a sacrifice ; you 
have not heard that my father's affairs were 
left in an unsettled state — they are more so 
than was at first known — our debts are great 
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— Churchvale is to be sold — my cliiidhof 
home k dear to me, very dear — I am soi 
(orry to leave it." They were both silent- 
wept, and Haliiaiie wiped away the 
ing tear. He had not known the Med- 
j^yn'a fortunes were so low, but he could not 
;rieve, for he knew that he had the power to 
|tud them. " And how," continued Jessie, 
'* could I leave my mother ? I am the only 
one she has now left to care for her — she will 
need all my assistance. And as for myself, 
I am unworthy of you — I am too young, and 
too inexperienced — I know it is for my own 
-good alone that you would marry me." 
f* Jessie, dearest Jessie, I have met with 
iny a fair girl I might have called my own, 
nit having known you so well, I could think 
if no other. Riches and higli life, and even 
lieauty, are nothing to me without love. 1 
Keould not love a stranger ; but my heart 
■Open to those with whom I have oftenest bi 
Band with whom I have most in common. 
■ Is not enough that I should he with my lovt 
in the future only ; I must also have been 

K—ith her in the past ; to have no past to 
versify our conversation, and to furnish 
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want. Unloas it lie to you, Jessie, I shall 
iit^rer be married." Jcsne wks silent. She 
si-cmtnl to listen lu the music of the wind that 
iHimnured sadly in the foliage of the bower, 
'I'lie moon nt that moment came from behind 
a small cloud that had formerly obscured her 
li^ht. Jessie gnzed into heaven, and a shade 
o( melancholy uiis on her face. HaldaQe had 
never seen her look so lovely ; her counten 
ance seemed not of flesh and blood — one 
vvtmld have thought it nas the visible soul he 
j;iued ujKHi. " No," she said nt length, " at 
pi-esenl at Iciist it cannot be ; there is, ]>erhaps, 
uimther reason, but 1 will not speak of i'^ to- 
tiig^ht. 1 lU) not think that other reason 
exists, but I am not yet sure," and she sighed 
deeply. " Wliat can it be?" said Haldane; 
" but 1 will notinfjuire if you will only reply 
in tbo aflirmative to this question. You said 
you thought that ctrcumsiance did not exist ; 
if so, when the breath of another spring is 
on the earth, may I call you mine?" Jessie 
WHS silent and Haldane was happy, " Now 
then," siud he, " we are each other's, and love 
is to us a free theme, and a holy theme, and 
a theme that shall endure for ever and ever." 
They were both strongly excited, and, after a 
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pause, Ilaldane souglit relief by saying-J 
* You seem in love with that book, Jess 
k)U hold in your hand ; will you let me s 
ne title ? we will read it by moonli^^ 
[■Do you know it?" she said. "Ye«:' 
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1 you like to know the author, Jessie ?" 
rl have often wished it, but knew it was 
; how could I expect an introduction to 
b as he?" " I am he." At these words, 
e's very appearance seemed changed ; 
tt the fair eyes that now gazed on him, he 
^came suddenly more noble, and more august 
I aspect, for that book which Jessie carried 
n her hand, and of which Haldane was the 
r, was an anonymous work of great cele- 
and one, too, the perusal of which had 
ifforded Jessie the most exquisite delight. 
r an instant she doubted, and then per- 
Mving that Haldane was serious, she ex- 
claimed — " Thou art he — and l/iou art m 
ind dropped on his bosom, shedding tears i 
i joy. It was a moment of intense i 
ftght — a concentration of all happiness, and a 
■onsummation of all hope. "It is of the 
Lord's mercy," said Haldane, " we enjoy tl 
hour, let us praise his name." They 1 
together in the arbour, and rendered thanl 




to the Giver of all go<xl, Tbey arose iu A 
joy, and left the moonlit bower. It was li 
the dews were falling, a few minutes i 
and they stood arm in arm before the loQI 
widow. S.he gazed at Haldane with surp 
if not alarm. From her daughter's eagem 
however, she soon learned it was no 
but Edward Haldane, her dear child's 
and best friend, that stood before her, and as 
she embraced him that night, she smiled her 
lirst smile ^nce the day of her husband's 
death. It was a happy night. Haldane 
poured forth a full confession of his love. 
Mrs. Medwyn told how Jessie had wept 
when she was informed of his being lost at 
sea, Jessie's reasons were all removed, and 
each felt that the existence of the other was 
indeed necessary both for present and for fu- 
ture happiness. 
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